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INTRODUCTION 


In his Inaugural Address before Congress delivered on Janu- 
ary 20, 1949, President Truman laid down a “program for peace 
and freedom” which called for realization through four major 
courses of action. The first of these was “unfaltering support to 
the United Nations and related agencies.” The second was the 
promise that we “will continue our programs for world economic 
recovery.” The third was an equally strong pledge in the field 
of security: “We will strengthen freedom-loving nations against 
the dangers of aggression.” These three points were a reaffirma- 
tion of purpose and policy to which the United States had already 
been committed, but the fourth point went beyond these to out- 
line a new and great venture in which the United States would 
participate to raise the standard of living in the underdeveloped 
countries of the world so that political advancement and freedom 
and the processes of government should be insured adequate 
economic support and that “old imperialism—exploitation for 
foreign profit” would be banished from the world of affairs. 

This Fourth Point was at once recognized not only in this 
country but generally throughout the civilized world, as a long- 
range program which constituted a challenge to the existing 
conditions in many parts of the world for redress by peaceful 
means and not by either war or violent revolution. It was one 
thing, however, to proclaim the principles of the great reform; 
it was another thing to devise the details of the program. The 
field covered by it seemed almost as large as that of the whole 
economic and social life of at least half the world, if not, indeed, 
of every nation. And yet there were few commentators, even 
among the most conservative, who did not grant the inherent 
validity of so great an effort, a validity accentuated by the suffer- 
ings caused by the disasters of the World War and by the 
mounting revolutionary challenge of Communism. 

Under these circumstances, the sense of urgency which was 
shared by all serious thinkers both within governments and in 
private life prevented a lapse into negative cynicism and in- 
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spired a widespread effort to think through the problem ig 
realistic terms, studying its various aspects less with reference 
to the ultimate ideal than to the achievement of more immediate 
ends. 

It is as a contribution to this type of practical study of “Point 
Four” that the present monograph has been prepared. While it 
does not deal with the subject matter of economic and social 
problems, it concentrates in its closing section on the ways and 
means for determining and carrying out the measures which are 
necessary if we are actually to make good the promise “that we 
should make available to peace-loving peoples the benefits of our 
store of technical knowledge in order to help them realize their 
aspirations for a better life.” It would be a sad conclusion to such 
a promise if the things which need to be done are fumbled by 
contradictory or overlapping work of specialized agencies of 


United Nations or non-governmental bodies, each of which in | 


its own field might be the best qualified agent for carrying the 
work through, but for that very purpose might very well con- 
centrate upon sections of the work of equal interest to parallel 
organizations within the framework of the United Nations, 
While the study is addressed primarily to this problem, it is ad- 
mittedly only a preliminary outline which does not pretend to 
do more than propose a method for insuring consistency in 
the work of the United Nations as a whole, leaving to each 
technical body an agenda carefully defined and articulated to 
that of other bodies working alongside. 

Fortunately, the subject matter, which of course is the heart 
of the whole problem, is being considered by the governments 
in the United Nations, and more especially our own, and also 
by the official organs of the United Nations; but there is also 
to be a United Nations Conference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources to be held at the Interim Headquarters 
of the United Nations at Lake Success for the 15 working days 
during the period of August 17 to September 6. This is a body 
which has been planned by a Preparatory Committee under the 
chairmanship of Professor Carter Goodrich of Columbia Uni- 
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versity. This Conference is without precedent in economic or 
social history. Some 400 papers written by experts in various 
fields are already in hand to furnish a basis for discussion. They 
deal with problems of the use and misuse of national resources 
of all kinds: water, land, minerals, forests, fuels and energy, 
wild life and fish, public health and education. 

The historical origins of Point Four have never been clearly 


set forth. Without in any way lessening the credit due to 


President Truman for his formulation of the proposal, it is 
evidently an effort to fulfill an obligation already set forth in 
Article 1 of the Charter of the United Nations which lists 
among its purposes and principles the obligation “to achieve in- 
ternational cooperation in solving international problems of an 
economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character.” It was in 
this field that the Charter of the United Nations differed radi- 
cally from the Covenant of the League of Nations which gave 


| relatively slight attention to economic and humanitarian prob- 


lems, while the Charter, on the other hand, provided for the 
creation of the Economic and Social Council and the specialized 
agencies reporting to it as well as for the recognition of non- 
governmental organizations. Indeed so large has this develop- 
ment become that there are those who feel it tends to overshadow 
the vital work of the United Nations for the maintenance of 
peace and security. 

However this may be, the Economic and Social Council served 
a very useful purpose when in October 1946 it recommended 
the transfer to the United Nations of certain “urgent and im- 
portant advisory functions in the field of social welfare carried 
on by UNRRA.” Acting on this resolution, the General Assem- 
bly on December 14, 1946 authorized the Secretary-General “in 
consultation with the Economic and Social Council, to make 
provision, with the co-operation of the specialized agencies where 
appropriate, for the continuance of the urgent and important 
advisory functions in the field of social welfare carried on by 
UNRRA; and, . . . to include in the budget of the United Nations 
for 1947 the funds necessary” for this operation. 
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At this same session the General Assembly authorized the 
Secretary-General to take over the non-political functions and 
activities of the League of Nations to bring them into relation. 
ship with the United Nations in the appropriate ways. It was in 
this connection that the Assembly passed a resolution which 
definitely links the prior action of the United Nations to Point 
Four. This resolution reads as follows: 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


CONSIDERING that some Member nations may need ex. 
pert advice in the various fields of economic, social and cultural 
development; 

RECOGNIZING the responsibility of the United Nations un- 
der the Charter for assisting in such development; 


RECOGNIZING the importance of such development for the 
peace and prosperity of the world; 

RECOGNIZING the responsibility of the specialized agencies 
in their respective fields; 

DECIDES to refer to the Economic and Social Council for 
study the question of providing effective ways and means for 
furnishing, in cooperation with the specialized agencies, expert 
advice in the economic, social and cultural fields to Member na- 
tions who desire this assistance. 


Subsequently, resolutions were adopted by the Economic and 
Social Council in March and in August 1947 and again in 


August 1948 which finally led to General Assembly Resolution | 


200 (III) of December 4, 1948 on “technical assistance for eco- 
nomic development” which is quoted as Appendix A of this study. 

This was followed on the 4th of March 1949 by Resolution 180 
(VIII) of the Economic and Social Council calling for a report 


setting forth not only a full plan for a cooperative program of | 


technical assistance but also the methods of financing such a 
program and coordinating the planning and execution of it. 
In response to this request, a manual was prepared by the 
United Nations entitled “Technical Assistance for Economic 
Development” and published in May 1949. This elaborate study 
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463 
is the first general guide to the subject to be prepared by the 
United Nations. Documentation by the specialized agencies has 
also begun to appear and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has issued a statement on its relation 
to the project. 

It will be seen by this short sketch that both in its origins and 
in its fulfillment, the proposal for the betterment of underdevel- 
oped countries by international action has been and remains a 
concern of the United Nations, and not merely a program ad- 
vanced by any one nation. At the same time, there is every indi- 
cation that other nations readily accept President Truman’s 
formulation as the basic document on which to act. 


James T. SHOTWELL 
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THE FOURTH POINT AND THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


By ANNETTE Baker Fox 


Tue expectations which the Fourth Point in President Truman’s 
Inaugural Address has aroused in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world are at once a challenge to the United Nations and a 
test of its usefulness. In his Address on January 20 the President 


said, in part: 


I believe that we should make available to peace-loving peoples the 
benefits of our store of technical knowledge in order to help them 
realize their aspirations for a better life. And, in cooperation with 
other nations, we should foster capital investment in areas needing 


development. 


We invite other countries to pool their technological resources in 
this undertaking. Their contributions will be warmly welcomed. This 
should be a cooperative enterprise in which all nations work together 
through the United Nations and its specialized agencies wherever 
practicable. It must be a world-wide effort for the achievement of 


peace, plenty, and freedom.’ 

An expanded program of technical aid can hardly succeed 
without full use of the resources of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. Yet fears of malcoordination among these 
international organizations might cause the United States to 
regard a multilateral program as impractical. It is as important 
for the future of the United Nations as it is for the future of the 
underdeveloped countries themselves that international admin- 
istration shall prove capable of meeting its increased responsibili- 
ties with vigor and efficiency, inasmuch as technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries provides the first significant test of the 
United Nations and specialized agencies working together to 
carry out a constructive program. 

A great measure of responsibility for the success of the pro- 
gram lies with the United States. As by far the largest donor 
in a cooperative program, the United States can take a decisive 





1 See Appendix B for full text of the Fourth Point. 
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stand in the United Nations for a coordinated approach to the 
problems presented by the underdeveloped countries. This, how- 
ever, does not involve United States control of a United Nations 
technical assistance program. It merely involves assurance that 
projects undertaken with the United Nations will actually jibe 
and that the aid rendered will not be wastefully organized. The 
final test for the best procedure will not be whether it makes 
use of the United Nations and its specialized agencies. The test 
will be whether it offers the most promise of helping the under. 
developed countries.to help themselves and thereby diminish 
their dependence on outside aid. 


The President’s proposal stirred up widespread hopes of im- 
mediate and large-scale financial aid. It is now clear that in 
declaring his objective of “making the benefits of our scientific 
advances and industrial progress available for the improvement 
and growth of underdeveloped areas” he was promising technical 
rather than financial aid. He was proposing a program to help 
the governments of the underdeveloped areas do those things 
which would make the areas attractive for large-scale capital 
investment from private sources. 

In his speech before the Economic and Social Council, on 
February 25, Mr. Willard L. Thorp, the United States delegate, 


said: 


I have already emphasized that the process of development involves 
a better use of the world’s resources. This may require capital, but it 
always requires something more—the knowledge needed to put re- 
sources to work. Economic development inevitably involves the use 
of better techniques in agriculture, health, and education. Progress 
in industry, transport, communications, and other aspects of a mod- 
ern economy can only come from the application of modern skills 
and technology. I also emphasized that the primary requirements for 
development were institutions necessary to create conditions for 
expanded production and capital accumulation.? 


Various commissions and subcommissions of the United Na- 


2 Department of State, Bulletin, March 6, 1949, pp. 283-88, at 286. See also 
Appendix C. infra. 
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tions’ Economic and Social Council and several of the special- 
ized agencies, especially the Food and Agriculture Organization 
and the World Health Organization, have, for some time, been 
at work on aspects of the problem, and have provided substantial 
technical aid to the underdeveloped areas.*? The Truman state- 
ment and the subsequent developments on the part of the United 
States Government have given an enormous stimulus to the whole 
movement for technical aid. 


For several years the United States has been assisting the de- 
velopment of some of the less advanced countries, through such 
agencies as the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation, 
and the Export-Import Bank.‘ Therefore, the President’s Fourth 
Point was valuable in focusing attention on the plight of the 
underdeveloped countries, but the idea was actually not “new” 
for the United States any more than for the United Nations and 
the related agencies. 


Neither was President Truman’s proposal “bold,” measured 
by the amount of money estimated to be available nor by the 
breadth of its approach, in view of the fact that it chiefly em- 
phasized technical assistance.’ Nevertheless, it recognized that 
this kind of aid was vital to the development of backward areas 
and had value far out of proportion to the money involved in 
helping underdeveloped countries to help themselves. Therefore 
it had a salutary effect. 


Technical Rather Than Financial Aid 


Emphasis on technical aid tended to deflate the notion current 


3 For the scope of their activities and an enumeration of specific projects see 
United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, Technical Assistance for Eco- 
nomic Development Available through the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies (Lake Success, New York, 1948). 

4Cf. Ruth S. Donahue, “ ‘Point 4’ and Its Relation to Existing Technical As- 
sistance Programs,”’ Department of State, Bulletin, February 20, 1949, pp. 211-14. 

5 The sums mentioned in May, when the State Department announced its pre- 
liminary plans, represented only about one per cent of United States expenditures 
on the Marshall Plan. They would be only a limited addition to the programs we 
were already supporting in aid to underdeveloped countries. 
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among some of the underdeveloped countries that all their prob- 
lems could be solved by large injections of funds from the United 
States Government. It directed their attention to alternative, less 
expensive, forms of assistance such as were being offered by the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. These included 
technical missions and other advisory services, the conduct of 
research and dissemination of information, demonstration and 
pilot projects, training, the provision of technical equipment and 
supplies, and international conferences on common problems, 

The Marshall Plan had been devised to meet an entirely dif- 
ferent situation, involving not the creation of an intricate net- 
work of modern industry and agriculture but primarily a finan- 
cial “pump-priming” of an established pattern. The false analogy 
that some drew between it and the kind of program needed in 
underdeveloped countries overlooked the extreme complexity of 
the problem of “underdevelopment.” This euphemism covers a 
very wide range of economic and social problems which are 
nevertheless closely related to each other. Both the variety of 
problems and their inter-relations call for a comprehensive ap- 
proach to their solution. 

The most striking feature of the underdeveloped areas is the 
low standards of living compared to advanced countries. Disease, 
malnutrition, high mortality rates, illiteracy, social disorganiza- 
tion, civil unrest—the negation of the good life—all these con- 
ditions are associated with low productivity compared to highly 
developed areas. Low living standards and low productivity rein- 
force each other in the familiar vicious circle. In these countries 
the available resources for economic development are limited, 
and they are only partly and ineffectively utilized. Crucial factors 
are the lack of capital and of technology. There is a third factor 
only recently recognized as of at least equal importance which 
may be roughly entitled “attitudes.” People in the underdevel- 
oped countries do not merely lack material resources and the 
knowledge and skills of labor and management. They also have 
customs and tabus which are inimical to economic development. 
Their cultures do not put a high value on the habit of con- 
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tinuous application, on venturesomeness, on self-responsibility, \/ 


and on planning for the future. 

The difference in attitudes goes further than a lack of interest 
in enterprise. The views of leaders in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries toward suitable solutions to the problems of their countries 
are sufficiently at variance with those of the advanced countries, 
notably the United States, to constitute important political issues. 
For example, if their aim was simply to raise living standards 
this could be accomplished in large part, though slowly, without 
large imports of capital equipment. But leaders in the under- 
developed countries want more than that. For a variety of reasons 
they believe that their power will be enhanced only if they be- 
come industrialized in Western fashion, and therefore they are 
intent on including heavy industry in their economic develop- 
ment programs. At the same time they are reluctant to take the 
necessary steps to provide a radical economic and social reorgan- 
ization within their countries essential for sound economic de- 
velopment. There is also a tendency to expect the fruits of devel- 
opment before sowing the seed. Over-optimism regarding the 
development potentialities of these areas is coupled with an 
unduly high estimate of the resources in the advanced countries 
available for their aid.® 

Thus the leaders are not satisfied with offers of technical 
assistance, but continually demand a heavy flow of capital as 
well. Furthermore, they are not over-anxious to receive it from 
private sources, the course preferred by the United States. The 
political issues are complicated and clouded over by constant 
references on different sides to such symbols as “colonialism,” 
“imperialism,” and “Uncle Sam as Santa Claus,” and by general 
sentiments of anti-foreignism in the underdeveloped countries 
and isolationism in ours. For these reasons, services provided 
through international organization may serve a useful purpose. 





6 For example, when American officials began to figure out a plan to put the 
Fourth Point into effect, they discovered that scarcity of available technicians put 
a very real limitation on the amount of aid which could be offered. Although the 
technological knowledge which could be helpful seemed almost unlimited, the 
number of “carriers’ 


’ 


was severely restricted. 
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Advantages of International Assistance 


Applicants for assistance in developing their countries are 
likely to prefer aid from an international organization of which 
they are members to aid from one state alone. International as. 
sistance would make their dependence seem much less direct 
and more general. They would instead feel that they were par- 
ticipating in a symbolic campaign for world reconstruction and 
development. Furthermore, the unpalatable truths about eco- 
nomic development should prove more acceptable to these coun- 
tries when elaborated through an international organization of 
which they are a part than if handed down by one country. 
There is already evidence that their views are changing as a 
result of their discussions with officials in international agencies 
regarding procedures for promoting development. 

The most obvious need for international action in this field is 
that a number of the economic problems of underdeveloped 
countries cannot be solved within their own boundaries. Such a 
case is flood control of rivers running through more than one 
state. Furthermore, no country is economically self-sufficient, and 
the dependence on trade with other parts of the world typical 
of these areas calls for some international regulation. Interna- 
tional agencies can help a country to take account of the external 
factors affecting its development plans. These agencies are valu- 
able for fact-finding, and they can perform a clearing-house 
function for the spread of information and useful experience. 
They can also promote the standardization of statistics to achieve 
international comparability of available facts.’ 

Even more important, perhaps, is the fact that international 
organizations can draw upon the very considerable resources of 
a number of countries. Programs carried out within the United 
Nations framework may bring about wider participation by 
countries having technological and capital resources to contribute 
than might be the case outside the United Nations. In almost 





7 The brief but successful experience of the Caribbean Commission during the 
seven years of its existence exemplifies the value of these functions in a limited 
area. 
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every country of the world there are certain resources, certain 
technical skills and particular experiences which, if pooled, can 
make a substantial contribution to the solution of the problem 
of the underdeveloped countries. As Mr. Thorp told the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, 


Here is a field in which genuine international cooperation can ex- 
pand and flourish. No country has a monopoly of skills, knowledge, 
or available personnel. Certainly the United States has no such 
monopoly. The amount of technical assistance will begin to approxi- 
mate the need only if all nations contribute to the joint effort.® 


Coordinating an International Program 


The very factors which make international action in developing 
less advanced countries advantageous also create administrative 
problems. Combining the resources of several countries to assist 
the underdeveloped areas requires delicate coordination to make 
the most of what is offered. The contributions which each coun- 
try can make will be qualitatively as well as quantitatively dif- 
ferent and will have to be pieced together with care. Principles 
and procedures for allocating assistance will have to be ironed out 
by the cumbersome methods of international negotiation rather 
than by relatively simple bilateral agreement.? 

Regardless of the source of the aid, the complexity of the prob- 
lem facing underdeveloped countries demands a coordinated pro- 
gram in each. A one-sided approach, whereby aid is offered in 
only one or two fields, is not enough to lift a backward country 
out of the vicious circle of low living standards and low produc- 
tivity. Its social and economic requirements are interdependent 
and there is no one “basic” need. The ineffectiveness of a narrow 
attack has been made clear by economists who have studied the 
problem of industrialization of backward countries.’ Small- 
scale industrial development cannot take advantage of the ex- 





8 Loc. cit., p. 287. 

9A series of bilateral negotiations might, however, prove even more cumber- 
some, for each issue would have to be settled several times rather than once. 

10 See, for example, H. W. Singer, “Economic Progress in Underdeveloped 
Countries,” Social Research, March, 1949, pp. 1-11, at 6-8. 
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ternal economies of multiple development. The lack of impact 
where aid in promoting industries was scattered in small doses 
has been evident in the British West Indies. Despite useful re. 
forms in these islands there is not much economic growth to 
show for ten years of “Development and Welfare” financing by 
the metropolitan government. 

A piecemeal approach to the problems of an underdeveloped 
country may easily be more harmful than useful. It is common 
knowledge that very generous American aid in raising health 
standards in Puerto Rico and the Philippines helped to increase 
the population pressure rather than to reduce the total misery in 
those countries. The project-by-project approach, represented by 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, for 
example, is neither broad enough nor sufficiently sustained to 
answer the needs of underdeveloped countries. Defense of pro- 
jects in terms of their economic justification tends to ignore 
other projects of a “welfare” nature which are not immediately 
remunerative but which must go along with the “financially 
feasible” enterprises in order for the latter to succeed. On the 
other hand, there is a definitely “limited capacity to receive” in 
underdeveloped countries which requires careful programming 
to observe the necessary sequences in any plans for industrial- 
ization." 


The Example of Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico offers an illustration in microcosm of the need 
for a comprehensive program. This small but teeming island was 
until recently regarded as hopelessly committed to misery in spite 
of millions of dollars expended in its behalf. The uncoordinated, 
haphazard nature of the aid appeared to have relatively little 
effect in raising the general level of living standards. Then oc- 
curred a happy coincidence of federal and local leadership in the 
persons of ex-Governor Rexford G. Tugwell and the present 
governor, Luis Mufioz Marin, equally committed to the value of 


11 Edwin P. Reubens, “Asia and Truman’s Fourth Point,” Far Eastern Survey, 
March 23, 1949, pp. 61-67, at 65. 
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overall planning. This combined with a windfall in the local 
treasury to usher in a new day. There is no assurance yet that 
Puerto Rico will be successful in lifting itself by its own boot- 
straps, but there is evidence of progress. Further, there is evi- 
dence that this would not have been possible without a compre- 
hensive program in which priorities were carefully determined. 

The Puerto Rican experience provides another illustration. If 
only limited assistance is available it can still be of value if it 
directs the attention of the local government to the need for a 
down-to-earth conception of economic development and moves 
jt to prepare a consistent general program. Thus the fact that 
international aid will continue to be confined chiefly to technical 
assistance does not minimize its importance for economic devel- 
opment. 

In the words of Mr. Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, 


. .. There is no single formula and no specific point within the 
total social and economic machinery where the key [to economic de- 
velopment] can be found. ... 

The process of economic development can be facilitated by many 
different types of activity, ranging from the encouragement of migra- 
tion to the lowering of tariffs and elimination of quotas in interna- 


tional trade in books and periodicals. 


He continued that the main United States interest was now 


centered on two elements: technical cooperation and the supply 


of capital.’ 


Cultural and Economic Problems Related 


Recognition of the fact that the development of backward areas 
requires a comprehensive approach may be found in the ob- 
servations of a number of the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. For example, the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization has pointed out that the success of a 
literacy campaign depends upon whether or not the people have 


12 “Spelling Out Point 4,” United Nations World, May, 1949, pp. 53-56, at 54. 
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a reason for wanting to read and write. This means the need 
for concurrent developments in such fields as public health, 
agriculture, and the promotion of rural industries. Similarly, in 
a report on 1948’s operations the Director-General of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization stated: 


. agricultural development and industrial development cannot 
go forward in isolation. Each is dependent on the other, and both 
are dependent on such related co-operative developments as provision 
for adequate financing of worthwhile projects, establishment of better 
systems of commodity distribution, betterment of the condition of 
the world’s labor force, and control of the debilitating diseases, such 
as malaria, which sap the strength and spirit of the workers.! 


Sentiments of a like nature can be found in the reports of other 
agencies. 


The inter-relatedness of the different aspects of “underdevelop- 
ment” has been made clear by general economic surveys con- 
ducted by individual United Nations agencies. Such was the re- 
sult of the Food and Agriculture Organization’s investigation of 
Greece’s agricultural situation in 1946 and the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East’s inquiry into the industrial- 
ization problems of Asia and the Far East. There is thus a grow- 
ing awareness that in technical aid to underdeveloped areas the 
work of one agency of the United Nations should be geared in 
with that of others concerned with similar problems. 


Cooperation Among the United Nations and Specialized Agencies 


A number of formal and informal arrangements have there- 
fore been made to coordinate activities of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. Illustrative is the general agree- 
ment between the Food and Agriculture Organization and the 
World Health Organization for cooperation and consultation, 
reciprocal representation, joint committees and missions, ex- 
change of information, staff cooperation at the regional level, 


13 Norris E. Dodd, “FAO—Growth of International Co-operation,” United Na- 
tions Bulletin, January 1, 1949, p. 26. 
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and cost sharing.'* Similar agreements have been concluded be- 
tween other sets of agencies. There is also the Administrative 
Committee on Coordination, which is composed of executive 
heads of the specialized agencies and the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. These arrangements are in addition to the 
legal agreements not unlike treaties which regulate the general 
relationships of each of the specialized agencies to the United 
Nations. 

The need of elaborate arrangements for coordination arises in 
large part because the specialized agencies are legally and func- 
tionally autonomous. Each has its own charter, its own member- 
ship, its own budget, and its own secretariat. The General As- 
sembly of the United Nations can only suggest to these agencies 
that a particular policy be pursued; it has no constitutional 
means for enforcing its decisions in the fields covered by the 
work of the agencies. Though the Economic and Social Council 
has been entrusted with the task of coordinating the activities 
of international bodies in the economic and social fields, its 
legal powers are also limited to recommendations,’* 

Coordination is difficult not only because of the loose con- 
stitutional relationships of the United Nations and specialized 
agencies. It is also hard to achieve because of the bewildering 
proliferation of bodies concerned in one way or another with 
economic development of backward areas. Among the several 
commissions organized by the Economic and Social Council, 
the work of two has related particularly to the problems in this 
field: the Sub-Commission on Economic Development of the 
Economic and Employment Commission and the Population 
Commission. In addition to the independent functional agencies 
two of the regional commissions organized by the Economic and 
Social Council, the Economic Commission for Latin America 


14U.N. Doc. E/1079, December 13, 1948. 

15 For a brief summary of the Economic and Social Council’s organization, 
functions, and relationships with other agencies, see United Nations, Department 
of Public Information, For World Economic and Social Progress (Lake Success, 
April, 1949), pp. 21-23. For the general problem of coordination in the United 
Nations, see Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Coordination of Eco- 
nomic and Social Activities, United Nations Study 2 (New York, 1948). 
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and the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, are 
chiefly concerned with the economic development of under. 
developed areas.'® 


Rivalries Among Specialized Agencies 


The natural inclination of most administrative agencies in any 
government is to concentrate on their individual activities in 
some isolation from others. This is coupled with the equally 
natural interest of each part in increasing the importance of its 
own activity. These tendencies are clearly evident in the United 
Nations. Additional factors reinforce such inclinations in the 
case of several specialized agencies. For example, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, as by far the oldest, has an under- 
standable pride in its long history of successful operations prior 
to the creation of the United Nations. It therefore believes that 
experience proves its special competence relative to newer bodies, 
Two others, the Bank and Fund, operate quite independently 
of the United Nations, and their resources, unlike the other 
agencies, do not depend on annual contributions from members. 
The list of member states varies from one agency to another 
and is slightly different from that of the United Nations. 

Frequently emphasized is the need for much greater coordina- 
tion on the national level than is yet evident. Representatives 
from an individual state to different agencies often operate 
more or less independently of each other, without reference to 
a common line of national policy.'? They tend to be special 
pleaders for their particular agencies, and the tendency is accen- 
tuated by the pressure of interest groups within the country 
which are concerned with the activities of particular agencies. 

This confusion in responsibility has resulted in conflict, over- 
lapping, and gaps in the activities of different agencies interested 


16 The Economic Commission for Latin America more or less duplicates an- 
other, non-United Nations, agency, the Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil; and the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East is still searching 
for a definite field in which to function. 


17In addition, at least in the United States, members of the legislative body 
feel free to promote policies without regard to the activities of the foreign office. 
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in underdeveloped areas, An early example was the Food and 
Agriculture Organization report on Greece, which included 
among 89 recommendations the proposal that Greece apply for a 
very large loan from the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. There had been no prior consultation with 
the Bank. The recommendation subsequently embarrassed both 
the Bank and the Food and Agriculture Organization because 
for a number of reasons the Bank could not make such a loan.'* 

Illustrative of potential overlapping was a statement of the 
Director-General of the International Labor Organization in 
reporting to the Finance Committee of the Governing Body at 
its 104th session in March 1948. Regarding the demands for 
field missions, he said: 


If ILO will not or cannot meet these demands in a reasonable de- 
gree . . . they are going to be met by other international organiza- 
tions which, for one or another reason—I am making no criticism— 
at this particular moment appear to have unlimited funds for these 


purposes.!9 


A more recent incident arose over somewhat overlapping re- 
ports of the Food and Agriculture Organization secretariat and 
the Sub-Commission on Economic Development of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council relative to financing the development 
of underdeveloped areas. The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion representative told the sub-commission it would not be 
feasible to consolidate the two reports because of a difference in 
timing. The report of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
had to be presented to its governing body a month before the 
Economic and Social Council report was due. He stated that if 
the sub-commission’s report had been available a month earlier, 
Food and Agriculture Organization officials could have exam- 
ined their own report in light of the sub-commission’s views.”° 

The fact that the examples given concerned particular agen- 


_18 Carnegie Endowment, Coordination of Economic and Social Activities, op. 
cit., P. gO. 

19 Ibid., p. 91, citing Doc. GB 104/12/24. 

20 U.N. Doc. E/CN.1/Sub.3/SR/50, March 29, 1949. 
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cies by no means indicates that these agencies have been more 
responsible for malcoordination than others. In any case there 
is a discernible reduction in conflicts and duplication and an in- 
crease in collaboration. The following instances illustrate the 
trend. World Health Organization and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization have worked out a joint approach to increased 
food production coupled with malaria control. An International 
Labor Organization expert was seconded to the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East to survey facilities for voca- 
tional and technical training in the Asian countries; the report, 
Training Problems in the Far East,?' was made to both organiza- 
tions for action. The Food and Agriculture Organization and 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East together 
appointed a working party on agricultural requisites which 
made recommendations for both groups to act upon. A tech- 
nical working group of the Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination has brought about a high degree of uniformity in the 
fellowship aid which is available through different agencies. 


The Responsibilities of Governments 


Bringing together the activities of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies is only one aspect of the problem of co- 
ordination. Working relationships are also necessary between 
the recipient governments and assisting international agencies, 
and between the programs of these agencies and the bilateral 
activities of individual countries. 

This problem of coordination has become particularly urgent 
in view of three interrelated steps taken during recent months 
both by the United Nations and the United States. 

The first was Resolution 200 (III), passed by the General 
Assembly on December 4, 1948, appropriating funds for the 
beginnings of a program in the field of technical aid to under- 





21 Geneva: International Labor Office, 1948. 
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developed countries.** The resolution authorized the Secretary- 
General, at the request of Member governments, to undertake 
certain kinds of assistance with due regard to geographical con- 
siderations. These included arrangements for international 
teams of experts to advise on economic development programs; 
fellowships for training experts of underdeveloped countries 
abroad; and visits of experts to these countries to train local 
technicians. Further, the United Nations was authorized to pro- 
vide facilities for obtaining technical personnel, supplies and 
equipment, and to organize other appropriate services. The 
money appropriated was not to be spent on functions or services 
which were a special responsibility of a specialized agency except 
by agreement. 

The Economic and Social Council was to review at each session 
the Secretary-General’s report on the measures taken. The 
Council could recommend policy and budgetary measures to 
the Assembly for carrying on these functions. The governments 
concerned were themselves responsible for deciding the kind of 
service to be rendered, although the Secretary-General was to 
determine the amount of service and financial conditions. The 
recipient countries were to perform in advance as much as pos- 
sible of the necessary work. Technical aid was not to be a means 
of foreign economic and political interference in domestic affairs, 
and it was not to be accompanied by any consideration of a 
political nature.” 

Then came President Truman’s Fourth Point, with its offer 


22 The sum of $288,000 was appropriated to implement this resolution. U.N. 
ean A/798, December 10, 1948. For full text of the resolution, see Appendix A, 
infra. 

In another resolution the General Assembly called on the Economic and Social 
Council and the specialized agencies to give “further and urgent consideration” 
to all aspects of the whole problem of economic development of underdeveloped 
countries. They were also to report on measures undertaken and to propose other 
means to raise living standards in those countries. Resolution 198 (III), Official 
Records, Doc. A/810, December 1948, p. 37. 

oe The appropriation is being used for such things as fellowships for techni- 

ciaNs, institutes to train census administrators in underdeveloped countries to fill 
the basic need for accurate statistics, and the preparation of handbooks adapting 
modern technological methods to the prevailing conditions of more primitive 
economies. 
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of cooperation between the United States and United Nations 
agencies. In March, 1949, the Economic and Social Council took 
the third step by approving a proposal submitted by the United 
States representative which called on the Member governments 
to promote the expansion of international exchange of technical 
knowledge, particularly through the United Nations agencies, 
The resolution requested the Secretary-General, “in consultation 
with the executive heads of the interested specialized agencies 
through the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination,” to 
prepare for the July session of the Council “a comprehensive 
plan for an expanded co-operative programme of technical as- 
sistance for economic development through the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies, paying due attention to questions 
of a social nature which directly condition economic develop- 
ment.” The resolution also asked for a report on methods of 
financing such a program including special budgets and ways of 
coordinating the planning and execution of the program.”4 


Obstacles to International Collaboration 


If the problem of assistance to underdeveloped countries were 
regarded as purely administrative, coordination of the various 
agencies’ activities might be more easily achieved. There is a 
long history in this country of the integration of formerly inde- 


24 See Resolution 180 (VIII), Official Records, Doc. E/1310, March 15, 1949, 
Pp. 3- 

A companion resolution, introduced by the Chilean delegation embodied a de- 
cision “to present to the fourth session of the General Assembly an interim report 
covering the most urgent problems of economic developmnt of under-developed 
countries together with such recommendation as it may then be feasible to make 
concerning construcive action to be taken.” The resolution also asked the Secre- 
tary-General with the cooperation of the agencies concerned to prepare material 
“for a statement on measures already devised by the Council and the specialized 
agencies for the purpose of promoting economic development and raising the 
standards of living of under-developed countries,” and “a report setting forth 
methods of financing economic development of under-developed countries, in- 
cluding methods of stimulating the international flow of capital for this purpose, 
paying due attention to questions of a social nature which directly condition 
economic development.” Finally the Council directed both the Economic and 
Employment Commission, its Sub-Commission on Economic Development and 
the required economic commissions to devote continued and particular attention 
to this problem. Resolution 179 (VIII), idid., pp. 1-2. See Appendix D, infra. 
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pendent or semi-independent bodies in order to eliminate dupli- 
cations, conflicts, and omissions. It has often been accomplished 
in the cities in conjunction with the establishment of strong- 
mayor and city-manager municipal governments. Administrative 
reorganization on the state level is an old but continuing story. 
Even on the national level there has been progress; the Hoover 
Commission report is the latest dramatic movement towards 
integration. 

In all these cases, however, the constituents of the integrated 
or coordinated bodies were identical, and there was general 
agreement that policy-making on the highest level should be 
centralized. 

These conditions, as has already been pointed out, do not 
exist in the international organizations where memberships 
differ and where the governing bodies composed of national 
states inevitably tend to develop partisan interests and to guard 
jealously policy-making autonomy. Furthermore, political con- 
siderations play a major role in inter-governmental bodies, and 
this is particularly true with regard to development projects. 
How far shall a country go in its efforts to be self-sufficient? 
How much can it afford to rely on other countries for its de- 
velopment towards a higher standard of living? In a world 
where defense considerations still play a vital role, it is not 
always easy to develop the kind of rational integrated economic 
patterns in which each country directs its productive capacities 
in the channels for which it is particularly qualified. Under- 
developed countries, all too familiar with the dangers to which 
their weakness exposes them, are particularly jealous of their 
prestige. Representatives in the commissions and committees 
from underdeveloped countries cannot give utterance to ideas 
tvo far removed from those current in their countries; these 
ideas themselves are conditioned by the low standard of living, 
lack of education, inadequate technological and administrative 
experience. 

Questions have been raised whether the Soviet Union or mem- 
bers of the Soviet bloc would be in a position to obstruct United 
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Nations activities in this field; but these countries do not belong to 
the specialized agencies, and they lack a veto in the Economic and 
Social Council. Only within the area dominated by the Soviet 
Union could the Soviet Government, if it wished, exercise its 
influence to keep technical assistance from reaching underdevel- 
oped countries by way of United Nations instrumentalities. 


A Central Fund and Clearing House? 


If the very large and somewhat questionable assumption is 
made that the political issues regarding technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries can be liquidated, then the simpler 
problems of administrative coordination can be faced. Such co- 
ordination requires a background of “indoctrination in the com- 
mon purpose,” of common sense and of general good will among 
the individuals in the participating agencies; these cannot be 
created by administrative regulation. But if they exist, certain 
devices for administrative coordination may be effective. Consid- 
ering the confusion caused by the multiplicity of existing agen- 
cies, another devoted especially to technical aid to underdevel- 
oped countries should be ruled out.’ If the existing agencies 
are to cooperate in an expanded program of technical assistance 
they will need some mechanism to perform a clearing-house 
function regarding requests made to individual agencies. Some 
means would be required for prior consultation and comparison 
of plans before the arrangement of comprehensive programs 
and missions by individual agencies. Information which different 
organizations had gathered regarding the conditions and needs 
of particular countries should also be brought together for 
common use. 

Would a joint fund specifically devoted to technical assistance 
to underdeveloped countries help to coordinate the activities of 
the agencies? Or could they be expected to gear their respective 


25 This includes the proposal of the Indian Chairman of the Sub-Commission 
for Economic Development, that a United Nations Economic Development Ad- 
ministration be established. Its functions were described in the United Nations 
Bulletin, for May 1, 1949, at p. 462. 
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programs together while financing them from their own special 
funds? A joint fund would have a number of advantages, chief 
among which would be the flexibility it would offer in making 
the most effective use of what resources were available. Thus 
the fund’s administrator could energetically seek means by which 
potential contributors could render some kind of aid useful for 
some kind of program even though these governments could 
not make large separate appropriations to different agencies for 
expanded technical assistance. A single coordinated approach to 
governments would prevent the confusion arising from a multi- 
tude of competing appeals and could draw on a substantial 
reservoir of resources which would materially lighten demands 
upon the United States. 

Such an overall appeal, moreover, would probably impel ap- 
plicants to take a comprehensive rather than a compartmental- 
ized view of their needs.”° Priorities regarding urgency might 
be more easily determined. Furthermore, a common fund would 
be more potent than an administrative committee or some loose 
system of reports as a means of stimulating each agency to con- 
duct its operations in this field with due regard to the programs 
of the other participants. Fitting together such activities could 
be promoted in the allocating stage; a review of the use made 
of the money would be an additional guarantee of coordination. 

To sum up, a central fund would avoid the depressing possi- 
bility of a number of international agencies competing against 
each other in a scramble for extra funds from their member gov- 
ernments. It would benefit contributing governments because it 
would cut down to one the number of requests from the special- 
ized agencies for resources to carry out technical assistance to 
the underdeveloped countries. It would facilitate the balancing 
of other needs with the need for aiding particular countries; and 
it would avoid the equally depressing possibility that individual 


26 In fact, one prerequisite for obtaining assistance might be the existence in 
the applicant country of a national organ which could prepare an integrated 
program. 
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agencies might use up their special funds needlessly to avoid 
embarrassment at overestimating their requirements. 

In any case, emphasis should be put on the primary responsi- 
bility of the applicant countries in promoting their own devel. 
opment, rather than on the initiative to be taken by the special- 
ized agencies. Then the problem of allocating funds equitably 
and efficiently becomes simpler. It would be for the country 
seeking aid to decide what kind of help it wished after the agen- 
cies had combined to present the available possibilities. Decisions 
regarding which countries should have priority in receiving as- 
sistance could depend on a number of criteria. They would 
include ability to make use of the requested aid (such as the 
availability of appropriate technicians), the extent of the coopera- 
tion offered by the applicant country, the advanced stage of its 
preparation for aid, and the conditions of political stability. If an 
applicant were unsuccessful at one time it might hope for favor- 
able consideration later, when it was better prepared to take 
advantage of technical assistance. 

The type of technical mission organized under the auspices of 
the United Nations to make a survey of the problems and con- 
ditions affecting Haiti’s economic development provides an illus- 
tration both of the inadequacy of the single agency approach 
and of the value of a coordinated program. For example, at the 
request of the Haitian Government, Unesco, in 1948, attempted 
to develop a pilot project in the Marbial Valley, a typical under- 
developed area. It soon developed that this single agency effort 
was doomed to comparative failure because educational efforts 
by themselves could not meet the problem. The Haitian Govern- 
ment then approached the World Health Organization for 
assistance, but it had become increasingly apparent that no uni- 
lateral attack on the situation would be satisfactory. Eventually, 
at the request of the Haitian Government a joint Mission was 
organized by the United Nations “to carry out a survey of the 
economic, agricultural, health and educational conditions of the 
whole of Haiti.” This joint cooperative venture with Unesco and 
the World Health Organization was highly successful and it is 
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now possible to outline a constructive program for future de- 
yelopments. 

When all is said, however, international administration still 
seems to many an indirect and expensive way of carrying out a 
program. What compensating advantages would the United 
States have in lengthening the pipeline through which technical 
assistance is rendered to underdeveloped areas? 

If the United States does give precedence to multilateral action 
through the United Nations, it is likely to get more good will 
in the aided countries per dollar than if it pursues an exclusively 
bilateral policy.’’ International civil servants are often more pro- 
ficient than United States officials in eliciting cooperation from 
representatives of underdeveloped countries without hurting their 
pride. Furthermore, American aid would be multiplied by con- 
tributions from others. And the United Nations is a powerful 
symbol in the United States, for it has many friends who make 
much of relying on multilateral solutions to problems that pass 
national limits. 

If the friends of the United Nations wish to see it enhanced 
in prestige, they could lend their weight to the acceptance of 
procedures which will minimize the disadvantages of interna- 
tional administration and improve the efficiency of its operations. 
Thereby they can increase the likelihood that the United States 
will work through the United Nations. Here is one field of 
activity where two-power conflict is not an overwhelming con- 
sideration, and international cooperation has a real chance to 
succeed. If in the technical assistance program the United States 
not only says that it will use international agencies whenever 
they are competent to take over, but if it also insists that the 
organizations to which it belongs adopt some kind of central- 
ized program in this field, a multilateral approach to the problem 
should prove the most effective. 


27 Bilateral agreements could still, of course, be made when other means proved 
to be unsuitable. 
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Appendix A 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION 200 (III). 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT! 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


1. TAKING INTO ACCOUNT the action in relation to tech- 
nical assistance previously taken by the General Assembly (resolu- 
tions 52 (I) and 58 (I) of 14 December 1946) and by the Economic 
and Social Council (resolutions 27 (IV) and 51 (IV) of 28 March 
1947, 96 (V) of 12 August 1947, 139 (VII), A, of 26 August 1948 
and 149 (VII), C, of 27 August 1948), 


2. CONSIDERING that 

(a) The promotion of conditions of economic and social progress 
and development is one of the principal objectives of the Charter of 
the United Nations, 

(b) The lack of expert personnel and lack of technical organiza- 
tion are among the factors which impede the economic development 
of the under-developed areas, 

(c) The United Nations can extend efficacious and timely help in 
this connexion for the achievement of the objectives set forth in 
Chapters IX and X of the Charter, 


3. DECIDES to appropriate the funds necessary to enable the 
Secretary-General to perform the following functions, where appro- 
priate in cooperation with the specialized agencies, when requested 
to do so by Member Governments: 

(a) Arrange for the organization of international teams consisting 
of experts provided by or through the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies for the purpose of advising those Governments in con- 
nexion with their economic development programmes, the organ- 
ization of such teams, of course, not to preclude the invitation of 
individual, or groups of, experts from the United Nations or from 
specialized agencies in connexion with problems in the field of 
those specialized agencies; 

(b) Arrange for facilities for the training abroad of experts of 
under-developed countries through the provision of fellowships for 
study in those countries or institutions which, in the particular fields 


| Official Records, Doc. A/810, December 1948, pp. 38-40. 
487 
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of study, have achieved an advanced level of technical competence; 

(c) Arrange for the training of local technicians within the under. 
developed countries themselves by promoting visits of experts in vari. 
ous aspects of economic development for the purpose of instructing 
local personnel and for assisting in the organization of technical in. 
stitutions; 

(d) Provide facilities designed to assist Governments to obtain 
technical personnel, equipment and supplies, and to arrange for the 
organization of such other services as may be appropriate in the pro 
motion of economic development, including the organization of 
seminars on special problems of economic development, and the ex. 
change of current information concerning technical problems of eco- 
nomic development; 


4. INSTRUCTS the Secretary-General to undertake the perform. 
ance of the functions listed in paragraph 3 above, in agreement with 
the Governments concerned, on the basis of requests received from 
Governments with due regard to geographical considerations and in 
accordance with the following policies: 

(a) The amount of services and the financial conditions under 
which they shall be furnished to the various Governments shall be 
decided by the Secretary-General, and shall be reviewed by the Eco 
nomic and Social Council at each of its sessions; 

(b) The kind of service mentioned under paragraph 3 to be ren- 
dered to each country shall be decided by the Government concerned; 

(c) The countries desiring assistance should perform in advance 
as much of the work as possible in order to define the nature and the 
scope of the problem involved; 

(d) The technical assistance furnished shall (i) not be a means of 
foreign economic and political interference in the internal affairs of 


the country concerned and shall not be accompanied by any considera- | 


tions of a political nature; (ii) be given only to or through Govern 
ments; (iii) be designed to meet the needs of the country concerned; 
(iv) be provided, as far as possible, in the form which that country 
desires; (v) be of high quality and technical competence; 

(e) The sums appropriated for the performance of the functions 
set forth in paragraph 3 shall not be expended on functions or services 
which are a special responsibility of a specialized agency except in 
agreement with the executive head of that agency; 


5. REQUESTS the Secretary-General to report to each session of 
the Economic and Social Council on the measures which he has taken 
in compliance with the terms of the present resolution; 
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6. RECOMMENDS to the Economic and Social Council that it 
review at each session the actions taken under the present resolution 
and, when necessary, formulate recommendations concerning policy 
and budgetary action required by the General Assembly to carry on 
the functions instituted by the present resolution. 


Hundred and seventieth plenary meeting, 
4 December 1948. 
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Appendix B 


FOURTH POINT OF INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF 
HARRY S. TRUMAN, JANUARY 20, 1949! 


. . . We must embark on a bold new program for making the 
benefits of our scientific advances and industrial progress available 
for the improvement and growth of underdeveloped areas. 

More than half the people of the world are living in conditions 
approaching misery. Their food is inadequate. They are victims of 
disease. Their economic life is primitive and stagnant. Their poverty 
is a handicap and a threat both to them and to more prosperous areas, 

For the first time in history, humanity possesses the knowledge and 
the skill to relieve the suffering of these people. 

The United States is preeminent among nations in the develop 
ment of industrial and scientific techniques. The material resources 
which we can afford to use for the assistance of other peoples are 
limited. But our imponderable resources in technical knowledge are 
constantly growing and are inexhaustible. 

I believe that we should make available to peace-loving peoples the 
benefits of our store of technical knowledge in order to help them 
realize their aspirations for a better life. And, in cooperation with 
other nations, we should foster capital investment in areas needing 
development. 

Our aim should be to help the free peoples of the world, through 
their own efforts, to produce more food, more clothing, more ma- 
terials for housing, and more mechanical power to lighten their 
burdens. 

We invite other countries to pool their technological resources in 
this undertaking. Their contributions will be warmly welcomed. This 
should be a cooperative enterprise in which all nations work together 


through the United Nations and its specialized agencies wherever | 


practicable. It must be a world-wide effort for the achievement of 
peace, plenty, and freedom. 

With the cooperation of business, private capital, agriculture, and 
labor in this country, this program can greatly increase the industrial 


activity in other nations and can raise substantially their standards | 


of living. 

Such new economic developments must be devised and controlled 
to benefit the peoples of the areas in which they are established. Guar- 
anties to the investor must be balanced by guaranties in the interest of 





1 Department of State, Bulletin, January 30, 1949, pp. 123-26. 
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the people whose resources and whose labor go into these develop- 
ments. 

The old imperialism—exploitation for foreign profit—has no place 
in our plans. What we envisage is a program of development based 
on the concepts of democratic fair dealing. 

All countries, including our own, will greatly benefit from a con- 
structive program for the better use of the world’s human and natural 
resources. Experience shows that our commerce with other countries 
expands as they progress industrially and economically. 

Greater production is the key to prosperity and peace. And the key 
to greater production is a wider and more vigorous application of 
modern scientific and technical knowledge. 

Only by helping the least fortunate of its members to help them- 
selves can the human family achieve the decent, satisfying life that is 
the right of all people. 

Democracy alone can supply the vitalizing force to stir the peoples 
of the world into triumphant action, not only against their human 
oppressors, but also against their ancient enemies—hunger, misery, 
and despair. 








Appendix C 


STATEMENT BY WILLARD L. THORP 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
TO THE 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL ON FEBRUARY 25, 1949 


Economic DEvELOPMENT AND TECHNICAL CoopERATION! 


In taking up today the question of economic development we are 
not embarking on a new subject. As a process, economic development 
has been going on for centuries. It was an early subject for United 
Nations discussions, at Hot Springs, at Bretton Woods, and at San 
Francisco when the Charter was born. We in the Economic and 
Social Council have had the question before us since our first meet- 
ing, and we devoted particular attention to it during 1948. The 
Economic and Employment Commission, the Sub-Commission on 
Economic Development, the regional commissions, and a number of 


— 


the specialized agencies have discussed it urgently at considerable | 


length. Already, helpful experience has been accumulated by the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies in connection with vari- 
ous specific projects. Resolutions and recommendations previously 
adopted contain valuable ideas and suggestions concerning the cen- 
tral problems of economic development, some of its specific aspects, 
and the possibilities for constructive action. 


Economic development was the keynote of the discussions in the 
Second Committee of the General Assembly in Paris a few months 
ago. It was obvious that many delegations were greatly concerned with 
increasing the effectiveness of the United Nations in this field. Asa 
result, two resolutions were adopted by the General Assembly. One, 
growing out of the general debate in the Committee, recommended 
that the Economic and Social Council and the specialized agencies 
give urgent consideration to the whole problem of the economic de- 


| 


velopment of underdeveloped countries in all of its aspects. The other, | 


proposed by Chile, Peru, Egypt, and Burma, expanded the United 
Nations program of technical assistance. 

Few subjects which come before this Council excite the imagina- 
tion more than economic development. To many, these words signify 
economic progress, more of the better things of life for more people, 
fuller and richer lives, social betterment. These words capture the 


1 Extract. For full text, see Department of State, Bulletin, March 6, 1949, 
pp. 283-288. 
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imagination of people everywhere, in the most developed industrial 
countries as well as in those less developed or only partially developed. 

Our immediate task is not the contemplation of goals but the more 
prosaic discussion of means. What we have to consider here is, in the 
language of the Charter, how to promote, through joint and separate 
action, the conditions of economic and social progress and develop- 
ment. Economic development cannot be given to, nor can it be im- 
posed upon, a country by international cooperation. But there are 
practical forms of international cooperation which can facilitate the 

ocess. This was the realistic approach of President Truman in his 
inaugural address? a month ago. 


Economic development, according to this concept, involves the 
production of more food, more clothing, and more mechanical power 
to lighten people’s burdens. It involves a better use of the world’s 
human and natural resources. Looked at in the large, economic devel- 
opment means the continuous improvement and utilization of the 
resources and productive capacities of a people for the benefit of 
the people. It applies to farms as weil as to factories. It applies to 
intellectual advancement as well as physical health. It applies to 
habits of work and habits of leisure, to the saving of capital and to 
its provident investment. 

The concept of economic development applies equally to inde- 
pendent states and to dependent territories, which latter category in- 
clude the ro trust territories and 62 other non-self-governing terri- 
tories, where lives one out of every ten persons in the world today. 

There are no stereotyped patterns of economic development ap- 
plicable to all, or even to many countries. Different countries have 
different needs and different possibilities. Development must take 
into account and, so far as possible, be adapted to local resources, 
attitudes, social and legal structures, customs and practices. In the 
poorer and less developed areas a basic improvement in health, liter- 
acy, and vocational skills may well be prerequisite to increased pro- 
duction and improved standards of living. It is also likely that, in 
many of the less developed areas, agriculture, rural and small scale 
industry, and transportation may stand in most need of improve- 
ment. For the somewhat further developed areas, priorities are likely 
to be quite different, with emphasis on improvement in the function- 
ing of government and increases in industrial productivity. 

Economic development is not limited to industrialization—indus- 
trialization in the narrow sense of manufacturing. Surely, the de- 





2See Appendix B, supra. 
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velopment of manufacturing enterprises is generally a necessary part 
of economic development, but it is not the whole, and often not the 
most important element. Economic development embraces advances 
in agriculture, mining, transportation, communications, power, and 
in the skills and capacities of the people. It requires the expansion 
of the distribution system and the full machinery required for the 
exchange of goods. All these economic activities are mutually reinfore- 
ing elements in the process of development, but they are also com- 
peting claimants for the limited resources at hand, particularly labor 
and capital. For any given country the wisest apportionment of scarce 
resources among these elements varies, of course, with time and 
circumstance. 


It is not true that countries can be sharply divided into two cate- 
gories, those which are “inherently” manufacturing countries and 
those which are “inherently” raw material producing. If standards 
of living in the world are to be substantially increased, it will be 
necessary to have a widespread development of manufacturing, The 
older industrial countries could not, even with their large industrial 
potential and under conditions of continuous full employment, sup- 
ply all the manufactures the whole world needs through the chan- 
nels of international trade. The League of Nations study, /ndustrial- 
ization and Foreign Trade, made this quite clear. In the years 
1926-29, two-thirds of the world’s population enjoyed an annual 
average supply of finished factory goods of less than $7 per capita, 
while one third of the world’s population enjoyed an annual average 
of $104 per capita. If, during this same period, the less fortunate 
two thirds of the world’s population were to have enjoyed a supply 
of manufactures equal to one half the value of that enjoyed by the 
more fortunate third, or $52 per capita per year, without increasing 
their own production their imports of manufactured goods would 
have had to be increased 16 times. This would have been equal to 
twice the annual value of all goods entering into world trade. 


It is clear that if these peoples are to enjoy a greatly increased sup- 
ply of manufactures, if their standards of living are to be augmented 
beyond the bare necessities of life, the world’s manufacturing capa- 
city will have to be greatly expanded. Such a growth of manufac 
turing, which necessarily will be gradual, will inevitably mean a 
much wider geographic distribution of industry. One cannot as 
sume that the specialization which exists today among countries is 
the permanent pattern. It may be a fairly rational pattern in the 
light of present cost relationships, but it may not be so in the light 
of future costs, or future markets, or of potential discoveries of new 
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resources and developments of new techniques. The world is still 
young in the exploration of the resources with which Nature has 
endowed it, and of the ways in which these resources can be util- 
ized. Many a country which thinks itself poor in resources may find 
that by taking stock of what it has it will discover capacities now un- 
known. Every country needs not only resources but also resourceful- 
ness, and in many an instance, it is the resourcefulness of a people 
that creates a new resource. 


The domestic problems of the economiic development of a country 
are numerous and difficult. They may involve basic changes in the 
economic, political, and social institutions and habits. Most of the 
things that neeed to be done and that can be done are either wholly 
or mainly within the control of the individual country and its people. 

The habits and attitudes that have fostered economic development 
have been those of work, saving, and venturesomeness, and adapt- 
ability. The need for work extends to all groups. The working, self- 
disciplined business manager is as important to the expansion of 
production as the self-discipline and hard work of the farmer and 
laborer. Saving is the basis for capital accumulation. It can take 
place whenever people have hope and confidence in the future of 
themselves and their country. Venturesomeness is perhaps the most 
dificult of all new habits to acquire: the farmer must be willing to 
abandon the habits of father and grandfather and use new methods 
that appear to him to involve risk and danger. Domestic capital must 
be ventured in new industry at home rather than put into real 
estate or into strong boxes abroad. Wealth must be put into pro- 
ductive enterprise rather than hoarded in jewels and gold. There 
must also be adaptability to changing concepts. Old forms of status 
and caste, archaic systems of land tenure, and resistance to science 
and technology may be holding back economic development. 


In addition to habits and attitudes, economic development depends 
upon the normally unspectacular functions of government. They are 
an essential part of any program for economic progress: the estab- 
lishment of internal order, security, and justice; the creation of 
money, credit, and fiscal systems; the development of basic systems 
of communications and transportation; the spread of literacy and 
higher learning in the arts and sciences; the provision of basic health 
and social services; the assessment and protection of natural resources. 


No country that aspires to economic development can say that it 
cannot afford these duties of government. It cannot afford not to 
educate its children. It cannot afford not to conserve the health of 
its people. It cannot afford not to conserve the fertility of its soil. It 
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cannot afford not to give aid and encouragement to art and science, 
It is the function of governments aspiring to economic development 
to establish and maintain the institutions which enable their citizens 
to become resourceful. 

The bulk of the capital for economic development has to come 
from the people themselves. There are important reasons for this, 
In the first plact, the amount of funds that can conceivably be 
made available for foreign investment will fall very far short of the 
world’s capacity to use capital. Larger amounts of capital have been 
moving across borders since the end of World War II than at any 
time in the past, but the demands far exceed the supply. Secondly, a 
country which imported too large a proportion of its capital would 
be faced for a long time with heavier carrying charges than it can 
readily meet in foreign exchange. Many industrialized countries in. 
cluding the United States have been developed in part by foreign 
capital, but in every case, the bulk of their capital investment is the 
result of their own savings. These considerations underline the im- 
portance for a government to create a climate and devise institutions 
which will stimulate and mobilize domestic savings, and will chan- 
nel these savings into productive investment. 

The maintenance of the value of the national currency is a normal 
function of government, but the process of rapid economic develop 
ment accentuates the problem of internal inflation and external im- 
balance. Governments must develop machinery to cope with these 
problems or risk the dissipation of their development of programs. 

If national resources are to be more fully developed there must be 
a broad market, and continuous communication established between 
village and town, country and city. The absence of an adequate 
system of transportation and communications is in many under- 
developed countries the principal bottleneck to advancement. The 
absence of adequate power facilities may similarly be a significant 
obstacle to economic progress. The benefits of transport and power 
facilities are widely diffused throughout the whole economy. Gov- 
ernments therefore have the responsibility for promoting the devel- 
opment of these key public services. 

Those are some of the unspectacular functions of government, but 
they are basic, indispensable ingredients to economic development. 
To perform these unspectacular functions well requires, in many 
countries, spectacular changes in the attitude toward government 
and the habits of government personnel. Government cannot be a 
haven for younger sons, or an avenue for personal enrichment, or a 
private arsenal for military cliques. Effective government requires 
continuity of effort by personnel trained in the art of administration, 
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devoted to the public service, and scrupulous of the public welfare. 

All this has been succinctly stated as a basic principle in the first 
report by the Sub-Commission on Economic Development, as follows: 

“National development must be based primarily on national re- 
sources and must come largely from the effort of the people con- 
cerned.” 

This must be fully understood. The bulk of the effort, the drive, 
the organization, the planning, and much of the financing must 
come from the people themselves and from their own governments. 

Economic development can also be accelerated through interna- 
tional action and cooperation. The freeing of international trade in 

s and services from restrictions and discriminations makes pos- 
sible the expansion of the exchange of the products of the less de- 
yeloped countries fro the capital goods needed for development. In- 
ternational migration has been and can still be an important means 
for bringing skills and needed man power to less developed areas. 
The exchange of ideas in the scientific and cultural fields, as well as 
of information generally, may be in the long run the greatest 
leaveners of economic development. The United Nations has not 
been idle in these fields, as witness the Havana Charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization and the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade; the activities of the International Labor Organization 
and the International Refugee Organization, and the forthcoming 
Conference on the Conservation and Utilization of Resources. 

However, the two international factors in economic development 
which I wish to stress are international flows of capital, and interna- 
tional flows of technology. 

The receipt of capital from abroad enables countries to acquire 
more goods and services from abroad than they can pay for with 
current exports. Irrespective of its source, whether from the proceeds 
of foreign borrowing or other advances, or from the accumulations 
arising from past exports, such capital serves to finance the excess 
foreign requirements of an expanding economy. 

All of us are aware of the mistakes that have been made in the 
past in the use of such capital, not just mistakes of judgment, but 
improvidence and wastefulness that has actually brought impoverish- 
ment rather than enrichment. Both governments and private in- 
vestors shared in these mistakes in the past. Fortunately, individuals 
as well as governments now are wiser and more responsible. 

American policy does not countenance use of capital investment 
abroad for the purpose of exploitation. As President Truman said: 
“The old imperialism—exploitation for foreign profit—has no place 
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in our plans. What we envisage is a program of development based 
on the concepts of democratic fair-dealing.” 

The United States has been supplying capital funds to many coup. 
tries in recent years—through international organizations, such as 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, through 
government agencies, and through private channels. The American 
economic system is predominantly a private enterprise system and as 
a result investment, even in many publicly owned projects, is prin. 
cipally the function of the private capital market, subject to limited 
public controls and aids. We consider it natural, and desirable, to 
look to these same private sources to service the foreign fields as well, 
Yet though gross domestic private investment amounted to 38.8 bil. 
lion dollars in the United States in 1948, private foreign investment 
amounted to only .g billion dollars. Nearly all this amount took the 
form of direct investment abroad by American enterprises who were 
expanding or starting operations in other countries. In light of our 
present discussions, it is worthy of note that this form of capital flow 
has certain advantages, since it carries along with the capital a 
flow of experience and technical knowledge. 

The need for a substantial international flow of capital was recog. 
nized in the new postwar international machinery. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development was established to pro- 
vide an international agency which would gather capital in various 
markets of the world and facilitate the putting of this capital to 
work in areas needing such capital. We feel that the Bank has dem- 
onstrated that it can perform a useful function and that it has not 
yet realized its full potentialities. 

It seems necessary to find still other means of encouraging the 
movement of capital from one country to another. President Tru 
man recognized this need when he said that “in cooperation with 
other nations, we should foster capital investment in areas needing 
development.” For centuries, capital moved in substantial amounts 
across international boundaries. There was only one requirement— 
that both the supplier and the recipient must agree. Today, there 
appear to be many barriers to the flow of private capital in consider- 
able quantities. The suggestion made by the President is that some 
way be found whereby sufficient assurances be given so that the 
existing obstacles will be removed. 

The importance of this problem and the possibility of its solution 
are closely related to the development of increased technical coopera- 
tion. I now turn, therefore, to my second main point, the interna 
tional flow of technology, or as it has been called in the United Na 
tions, technical assistance. 
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I have already emphasized that the process of development involves 
a better use of the world’s resources. This may require capital, but 
it always requires something more—the knowledge needed to put 
resources to work. Economic development inevitably involves the 
use of better techniques in agriculture, health, and education. Pro- 
gress in industry, transport, communications, and other aspects of a 
modern economy can only come from the application of modern 
skills and technology. I also emphasized that the primary require- 
ments for development were institutions necessary to create condi- 
tions for expanded production and capital accumulation. 

The clear conclusion is that technical cooperation is a basic type 
of outside assistance whereby the underdeveloped countries can be 
aided in their progress toward a better economic life. To meet this 
objective the concept of technical cooperation must be broad in sub- 
stance and in method. 

It embraces such varied activities as training in administration, 
in industry, and in agriculture; health programs, broad technical 
missions, and the dispatch of individual experts; experiment stations; 
training fellowships and local technical training institutes; dissem- 
ination of information through conferences, seminars, and publica- 
tions; provision of laboratory material; demonstration services and 
equipment; basic and vocational education; advice concerning par- 
ticular industrial and agricultural projects; the improvement of 
fiscal systems; resource surveys and general assessment of develop- 
ment potentialities; analysis of methods of production, marketing, 
and management; consultation on measures to combat inflation or 
to provide for displaced workers; and advice on steps designed to 
mobilize domestic savings for constructive investment. 

The process of technical cooperation and interchange has taken 
place in the past along many channels and through many types of 
institutions. Immigrants have carried skills from one area to another. 
Private enterprises have operated in other countries. Engineers and 
advisers have been employed abroad. Great humanitarian enterprises 
like the Rockefeller Foundation have carried knowledge to many 
areas. Professional persons have traveled widely, and technical pub- 
lications have distributed internationally the results of individual 
scientific discovery. Foreign assistance has supported schools, col- 
leges, and hospitals. 

Many of these same channels can be further developed and ex- 
panded. So far as the United States is concerned, we feel that every 
form and type of technical cooperation should be encouraged. Sim- 
ilarly, at the level of intergovernmental cooperation, the most appro- 
priate method should be used, whether bilateral of multilateral. 
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Here is a field in which genuine international cooperation cap 
expand and flourish. No country has a monopoly of skills, knowl. 
edge, or available personnel. Certainly the United States has no such 
monopoly. The amount of technical assistance will begin to approx. 
imate the need only if all nations contribute to the joint effort. 

There should be no simple division of suppliers and receivers of 
technical assistance, for often one underdeveloped area will be in a 
position to furnish useful assistance to still less developed areas, Ip 
fact, technical cooperation can be reciprocal and mutually advan. 
tageous. It is an enterprise to which all can contribute and from 
which all may benefit. Technical cooperation is the direct opposite 
of imperialism. Its aim is the development of intellectual and physical 
self-reliance, and the conditions of basic economic strength which 
enable underdeveloped countries to resist foreign dominance or to 
cast off oppressive economic ties, if such there are. 

There is today a widespread demand in the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies for increased programs in the field of tech. 
nical cooperation. We all realize of course that the programs and 
budgets of these organizations are fixed for the current year, and 
it is obvious that there will be need for planning of such expanded 
programs and perhaps revision of operating and administrative 
procedures. Many countries are involved, and it will take time if the 
program is to be developed on the basis of genuine international 
cooperation. Obviously the program must have multilateral support 
and participation. It is clearly our hope that there will be general 
agreement to lift the process of technical cooperation to a new 
dimension. 

For its part the United States is about to embark upon a broad 
program in the field of technical cooperation in aid of economic de- 
velopment. As an essential part of this program, the United States 
is prepared to work with other countries, through the United Na 
tions and the Specialized Agencies whenever practicable, in bring- 
ing about an expansion of activities in this field. 

In order to crystallize discussion in the Council, the United States 
is submitting a resolution incorporating three proposals. 

First, I suggest that the Secretary-General, working through the 
Administrative Committee on Coordination so that all interested 
Specialized Agencies can participate, be asked to prepare, for con- 
sideration by the Council at its ninth session, a concrete program 
for enlarging the activities of the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies in the field of technical assistance for economic de- 
velopment. The report should also bring to the attention of the 
Council important problems such as the availability of competent 
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experts and suggestions as to possible priorities among types of pro- 
jects. In order to avoid overlapping, consultation should be held 
with the Organization of American States and with those countries 
or groups of countries which are already carrying on substantial 
programs in this field. 

Second, I suggest that the report cover ways and means for arrang- 
ing for financial expansion in connection with such projects. The 
regular budget contributions are based on a fixed percentage. We 
would hope that there could be some expansion in the regular budget 
for this type of activity. However, and beyond that, consideration 
should be given to the establishment of special projects budgets 
which would permit special contributions for purposes of technical 
cooperation within the United Nations or within the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies. It is possible that many countries 
might make their contribution in the form of goods, services, and 
local currency. In order to safeguard the cooperative nature of the 
enterprise and the international character of the organization spon- 
soring it, no one country should be expected to assume all or most 
of the financial burden of the expanded program. 

Third, I suggest that the report also include recommendations 
for the coordination of planning, execution, and control in this field. 
I have already stressed the importance of concurrent projects. Ob- 
viously, there must be some method of assuring comprehensive and 
coordinated planning and action among the various agencies con- 
cerned in carrying out technical assistance programs. 

It will be the ninth session of our Council to review the docu- 
mentation to be submitted and, I hope, to formulate recommenda- 
tions for decisive action by the General Assembly and the Specialized 
Agencies. 

The timetable for the attainment of these objectives of economic 
development is measured in decades, not in years. The reorientation 
of the way of life of millions of people can come only gradually. 
However, with a bold new program of technical cooperation the 
United Nations can hasten significantly economic development. 

There is needless suffering in the world today and discontent and 
unrest which spring from it. The time is now to embark upon a 
program which will raise the spirits of men and give them new hope. 











Appendix D 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL RESOLUTION 
179 (VIII). 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF UNDER-DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES! 


Resolution of 4 March 1949 
(document E/1215) 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, 


HAVING CONSIDERED the General Assembly’s resolution 198 
(II) recommending that the Council and the specialized agencies 
give further and urgent consideration to the whole problem of the 
economic development of under-developed countries in ALL its as 
pects, and 


HAVING REVIEWED its own resolution 139 (VII) B in the 
light of the views submitted by the Secretary-General in document 
E/r1119, 


DECIDES to present to the fourth session of the General Assembly, 
an interim report covering the most urgent problems of economic 
development of under-developed countries together with such recom- 
mendation as it may then be feasible to make concerning constructive 
action to be taken; 


REQUESTS the Secretary-General, with the co-operation of the 
specialized agencies concerned: 

1. To prepare the material needed by the Council in connexion 
with the General Assembly’s request, in resolution 198 (III), for a 
statement on measures already devised by the Council and the special- 
ized agencies for the purpose of promoting economic development 
and raising the standards of living of under-developed countries; and 

2. To prepare for consideration by the ninth session of the Council 
a report setting forth methods of financing economic development of 
under-developed countries, including methods of stimulating the in- 
ternational flow of capital for this purpose, paying due attention to 
questions of a social nature which directly condition economic devel- 
opment; 


AGREES that the Economic and Employment Commission and 


1 Official Records, Doc. E/1310, March 15, 1949, pp. 1-2. 
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the Sub-Commission on Economic Development should adhere to 
their present programmes of work which are designed to place before 
the Council recommendations concerning specific problems of eco- 
nomic development; 


DRAWS THE ATTENTION of the regional economic commis- 
sions to the discussion which took place at the eighth session of the 
Council concerning the problem of economic development of under- 


} developed countries? and 


REQUESTS the regional economic commissions to continue to 
give all aspects of the problems of economic development of under- 
developed countries special attention during their future sessions. 


2See documents E/SR. 251-253, 255, 257, 259-261. 





